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The Decorator and Furnisher. M 



ESSRS. JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., Interior Architects 
and Decorators, New York, with the view of encouraging 
the study of interior decoration after pure styles, offer six 
subjects for competition in The Decorator and Furnisher. 
The competition began with the October, 1890, issue, which also 
commenced the seventeenth volume of our journal. A prize of 
Twenty- five Dollars will be paid by the above firm, for the 
best original design in the following special styles of ornamental 
construction and decorative treatment : 

LIST OF SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION. 

October, 1890, - A Colonial Reception Room. 

Prize awarded to James Thomson, of Boston. 
December, " - - An Italian Renaissance Dining Room. 
Prize awarded to J. W. Bliss, Providence, R. I. 
February, 1 £-91, - A Louts Seize Drawing Room. 
April, " - A Romanesque Hall. 

June, " - An Adams Library. 

August, " - A Louis Quinze Boudoir. 

conditions. 

1.— Each competitive design, in perspective, must be 15 inches 
by 10 in size. The drawing must be executed by the pen in 
black ink, and sent us flat, not rolled up. 

2. — Working charts, drawn to a scale, may be sent in lieu 
of a perspective drawing. The size of the charts should be 
about the size of our page, gay 10 x 8 inches. 

3. — Each drawing must be original, and should include sug- 
gestions for wall decoration, draperies and furniture, after the 
style of its period, but adapted to modern construction and 
requirements. • 

4.— Each drawing must be signed with a nom de plume, and 
accompanied by a letter giving the real name and address of the 
designer. All designs must be addressed to the Editor of The 
Dhcorator and Furnisher, 150 Nassau Street, New York, and 
must reach the office not later than the 10th of the month pre- 
vious to that for which the competition is announced ; thus, 
drawings for the February, 1891, competition should reach the 
Editor not later than the 10th of January, 1891. 

5.— A committee of decorative artists will decide as to which 
design is entitled to the prize in each competition, as well as 
those entitled to honorable mention, and their decision will be 
final. 
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<£>HE DEGO^AIPOI^ AND . FU^NISHEI^. 



THE second Prize Competition in Interior Decoration has re- 
sulted in the prize being awarded to Mr. J. W. Bliss, 
designer, of Providence, R; I. The subject in competition 
was an Italian Renaissance dining room, and Mr. Bliss's design 
is reproduced on the opposite page. As will be seen, Mr. Bliss 
has treated the subject in a fresh and masterly style, and his 
design is one that can be easily reproduced. 

In the Renaissance style are unsealed the treasures of ancient 
art. There is in the style a universality, a cosmopolitan splen- 
dor, which is the result of our latest civilization, The Renaiss- 
ance is a symbol of the era of discovery and invention, and in 
its fluted pillars, rich capitals and rounded arches we see the 
breadth of mind that results from the invention of gunpowder 
the mariner's compass, and the discoveries of Columbus, and 
Copernicus and above all of the enlightenment of commerce. It 
has been said that "in the Renaissance the many streams of 
ancient art have met and felt the tide of deep calling into deep 
and the human race answering the universal stir in its art, its 
acquirements and in its homes." The period of the Renaissance 
dawned at the close of the thirteenth century, when man 
emerged from the twilight and the darkness of the preceding 
ages. The Renaissance is the regeneration of ancient art. Its 
ornamentation, while based on the antique, is made to accord 
with the newer ideas of life. Society, at present so different 
from the rigid, inclosed periods of the past, has become more 
polite, more free, people wear more delicate clothes, they sit at 
wider windows, their chairs are made easy to move and com- 
fortable for the varying attitudes. And life thus becoming 
lighter and lovelier, has transferred itself to its immediate sur- 
roundings. 

The Italian Renaissance is susceptible if great diversity of treat- 
ment and the choice made in the composition of the prize dining 
room is the refined and quiet style that seems best adapted to 
present fancies and is allied to the chaste and elegant lines and 
ornament of the Louis XVI and Colonial styles now so favorably 
received. 

The room is large in its proportions and octagonal in form 
and is drawn in a free hand way in reference to the perspective. 
By placing the sideboard and mantle in the two corners at 
either side of the recessed bay, the opposite end of the room 
should be provided for with a counterbalancing effect which 
can be procured by introducing a wide entrance to the room 
from the hall, to occupy the corresponding space to that 
given to the bay and treated similarly, and a serving table and 
china and glass cabinet in the opposite corners. A wide draped 
noorway is shown at the left next to the sideboard and a window 
would be introduced directly opposite next to the mantel. 

Fumigated oak, or oak left in its* natural color, without 
treatment, would be most suitable for both the room finish and 
furniture and the floor should be of the same wood with rosewood 
or some other dark wood with the oak for the border. The 
walls and ceiling between the beams are to be treated with 
stereo-relief decoration, or any raised composition in bronze and 
yellow effects with some Venetian red and a touch of green not 
too dark to overpower the light tone of the wood provided it is 
left in its natural state. 

The draperies may be of Venetian red as the predominating 
color and the same would enter into the upholstery of the chairs 
and this color could also enter with yellow tones into the rug with 
-blue and green to darken and cool it as an offset t5 the warmer 
tones of the wall and ceiling decoration. Breccia marble would 
be more desirable for the wide facings of the fireplace, as also 
bronze for the chandelier and sconces, andirons, fender, etc. 

As a relief to the heavier tones of the room as given in the 
draperies and upholstery, perhaps the hangings at the windows 
of the bay would be acceptable in a tone of yellow with Venetian 
red as the subordinate color and the same applied to a chair or 
two while blue in the 'majolica flower pedestal is suggested. The 
idear is to give a greater appearance of light and cheerfulness 
flooding through the bay opening and a black fur rug might be 
placed at the bay opening to give a bit of contrasting effect to 
the warm colors of the room. 

We think that the future style in this country will be an 
American Renaissance, in which the constructive and ornamental 
ideas of the Italian Renaisance will be modified with a severer 
treatment in keeping with the more rapid life of the people of 
this country. 



can best appreciate the value of their work should not fail to 
connect themselves with this competition. 

As a sample of letters which we are receiving from our 
readers, we beg to quote the following. 

" Macon, Ga., Nov. 27th 1890. 

The Decorator and Furnisher. 

" Dear Sir : Kindly add the number and street to en- 
closed envelope. 

" Mr. Thomson is the architect who took the Prize in your 
October number. 

"Can you give me the address of an architect who is noted 
for his skilLand artistic taste in the arrangement and shaping 
of rooms for a residence. 

"If. I had time to wait until the prizes offered in your book 
were declared, I might be able to judge for myself. 

"Yours truly, A. M. Rodgers." 

Letters of this kind prove the value to designers of the pre- 
sent competition by giving them an opportunity of becoming 
known to prospective patrons. 



WE would beg to impress upon designers everywhere the 
great importance of the present Prize Competition in 
various styles of furnishings and interior decoration. 
Designers who wish to put their names before the people who 



THE extinguished Mr. Oscar Wilde can now die happy in the 
thought that he has at least a successor, if not an imita- 
tor, in the person of one Edmund Russell, an artist and 
aesthete, and apostle in general of the Delsarte mode of express- 
ion. -Esthetes are sometimes useful in their day and generation 
by calling attention to the oft neglected beauty of things. Mr. 
Russell, when at home, wears a bang — a real feminine bang on 
his manly brow. He likewise wears a Roman ring on his thumb 
which was found deep in London gravel. He wears an olive 
green plush suit, with a belt of barbaric proportions, covered with 
silver ornaments. He has a holy horror of waistcoats, shoes, 
collars, hats and other excrescences of civilization, because, as 
he states, these things interfere with naturalness of expression. 

Mr. Russell is a prophet of the order of St. John, the Bap- 
tist — he is a voice crying in the wilderness, said wilderness be- 
ing the Philistinism that will not bear a bang on its brow, or a 
ring on its thumb, or a brigand's belt. Mr. Russell believes in 
barbaric, massive ornaments for men, and thinks that the time 
has come when men should wear at their belts a regular arsenal 
of Japanese swords. 

If Mr. Russell could only make an improvement in decorat- 
ing in some way or another, the universal ugliness of the ordin- 
ary masculine attire, to say nothing of feminine attire, he would 
be of service to the community. Why not throw away the plush 
outfit, the Persian shoes and the ring on the thumb, and adopt 
-a suit of artistic outlines in broadcloth, or velvet, that will not 
depart too much from the prevailing attire of the age. We 
see no reason why a gentleman should not have a line of gold- 
braid down the outside of his pants, with similar braiding on the 
sleeves and breast of his coat. There is a wide field for the in- 
troduction of genuine art in the shape of a man's hat, and in 
the construction of his boots, not to mention a flank movement 
on the prevailing tendency of one's pants to bag at the knees. 
Why these things are not improved upon seems to us an amaz- 
ing neglect of decorative art as applied to one's person, and we 
hope Mr. Russell will invent an entirely new pattern of attire 
for the use of men engaged in commercial pursuits, that will not 
subject them to scorn as dudes, and that will be a vast im- 
provement on the prevailing styles. 

Mr. Russell believes that the instinct for decorative art is 
stronger in America that anywhere else in the world. He has 
observed that the people of means in this country imitate artis- 
tic houses, while in Europe such people imitate the houses of 
the nobility, which are generally filled with ugly, clumsy pieces 
of furniture, that are only interesting from their historical asso- 
ciations, or as monuments of elaborately ingenious workman- 
ship. He believes in harmony as the fundamental principal of 
all interior decoration. 

Here is a synopsis of his views on this point : 
"Form detaches and color relates. You can have diversity 
in form and material, but there must be harmony in color. 
Contrast emphasizes and color subordinates. You may have 
your ceiling done by a great artist, and your wall-paper and 
carpet may come from first class manufacturers and may be 
handsome in themselves, and still the result may be a very ugly 
room, because harmony is lacking. You cannot produce a 
beautiful room by simply bringing together a lot of pretty 
things." 
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